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‘; ast issue, I wrote about the need for those of us 
engaged in the outdoors to strive to serve as good 
examples and ambassadors for our passion—meaning 
all outdoorsmen and women, but speaking at the time 
of hunters in particular, with the fall upon us and deer 
season on my mind. In this issue, we will see an exam- 
ple of someone who “does it right”—a hunter, natural- 
ist, and all-around lover of the outdoors. 

Jimmy Crumley, the subject of Ken Perrotte’s article on page 12, embodies what 
it means to live a life in harmony with nature. Ever humble and humorous, Jimmy has 
a way of communicating his experiences in ways that will make you laugh and teach 
you something about the outdoors at the same time. Based on his daily activities year 
round, I would not know that he ever spent a moment indoors but for the fact that he 
and his wife Sherry—an example to be followed in her own right—have a beautiful 
home on their property in Botetourt County. Whether it’s hunting, performing habitat 
management, or just making his way around the woods for whatever purpose strikes 
his fancy (often the case), few stories of Jimmy Crumley (in fact, none that I have 
heard) lack a connection to wildlife. 

To be sure, Jimmy has enjoyed professional success through a combination of 
business acumen, recognition of a need, and plain old common sense. His innovation 
gave birth to the industry that today produces the multitude of camouflage patterns 
that we all carefully sort through, hoping to find just the right match for the occasion 
(though I will tell you that I still have several sets of original Trebark, and it works as 
well as any). I am not sure, though, that his life would be any different if it had taken 
another path—Jimmy’s success arose directly from his passion for the outdoors, which 
there was no stopping. 

In future DWR content, such as in the pages of this magazine and in our email 
newsletters and on our website, we'll be highlighting further examples of individuals 
who have lived a life in the wild, and whose passions and practices reflect the best that 
we have to offer. There are multitudes of them around us, and we can all learn from 
their stories. In fact, if you know someone who would fit this description and you 
think we should feature, please email editor@dwr.virginia.gov and let us know! 

Finally, with winter upon us, I hope that you have had a safe and enjoyable fall. 
No matter the source of your connection, remember that the outdoors is open year 
‘round, and there’s always something new to experience and learn. 


RYAN J. BROWN 
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Greetings, Iam submitting pictures that 
were taken by my little brother Jordan, 
who is 16 years old, from our recent elk | 
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tour by the Virginia [Department of 
Wildlife Resources] DWRin Buchanan | 
County, Virginia, which is our home 
region here in Appalachia and we are 
really proud of that. We are also sin- 
cerely appreciative to DWR for all the 
work that they have done to make 
it possible to have such an amazing 
experience that we will never forget. 
Conservation and the importance 
of preserving God's perfect creation 
is something that means a lot to 
me now as a young outdoorsman. I was 
extremely impressed and proud of the 
pictures that my brother captured. They 
are too good to keep them to ourselves, 
so we want to share them with your 
readers, especially since it is because of 
DWR that we even had the opportunity 
to capture this amazing experience we 
had. We are grateful. 
Jacob Van Dyke, Richlands | 
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I read with interest Glenda Booths fine 
article on the Virginia State Arbore- 
tum [in the November/December 2021 
issue]. The observation of the skillful 
prey capture (impaling) by the 
loggerhead shrike on a honey 
locust would be quite a sight. 

The shrew, although a small 
mammal, is a member of the 
mammalian order Eulipotyphia 
(formerly Insectivora) and not a 
rodent (Rodentia) as mentioned 
in the article. Shrews lack the 
large, continuously growing front 
incisors of rodents, and use sharp, 
pointed teeth to forage on insects. 


Jacob, thank you so much for sharing Jor- 
dan'’s wonderful photos of the elk! Viewing | 
these magnificent animals is a wonderful 
experience, and we're glad your family 
was able to take part in it. 

~ Molly Kirk, editor 


We want to hear from you! We welcome letters to the editor, questions for our staff, 
photos you capture of wildlife, and experiences you want to share. Please include your name 
and address when you send correspondence to editor@dwr.virginia.gov via email or by mail 

to Editor, Virginia Wildlife, P.O. Box 90778, Henrico, VA 23228-0778. Correspondence chosen 
for publication may be edited for clarity and/or length. 
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From Our Keadbrs 


Thank you for highlighting such a 
wonderful resource where all Virginians 
can learn about, and enjoy, nature. 

Sharon Gurtz, Reston, Virginia 


Sharon, thank you so much for your keen 
eye and correction; you're right, the shrew 
is not a rodent as stated in the article. 

- Molly Kirk 


Dear Editor, 
I just read the article on the tenkara fly 
rod [in the September/October 2021 
issue]. | caught my very first moun- 
tain trout at age 8 with a fly 
tied on the end of mono- 
filament tied to the end of 
a cut branch. I guess you 
would say it was a homemade 
tenkara, since my dad cut the 
branch and attached the fish- 
ing line and fly. For me that day 
was the beginning of a lifetime 
of fly fishing. 
Randy Shank, Walkerton 


Randy, thanks so much for shar- 
ing. Fishing can be as simple or as 
complex as we make it, for sure! 
- Molly Kirk 
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The ancient art of hunting with raptors requires 
dedication and passion for the sport and the birds. 


By Molly Kirk/DWR 


s the soft leather hood is pulled off, the red-tailed 

hawk blinks and shakes out its feathers. Perched on 

a thick leather glove covering its handler’s hand, the 

bird has a regal, almost mystical air about it. It’s an 
overcast, cold day in February as the handler walks to the edge 
ofa crop field, searching out habitat likely to be harboring a 
rabbit. A fellow falconer follows with a long, wooden stick. 

In a good spot at a stand of trees and thick brush, the 
handler releases the leather jesses, or straps, that he’s been 
holding between his gloved fingers and swings his hand into 
the air, launching the hawk. The raptor’s wings beat the air 
with a series of muffled whomps as it springs off the glave and 
ascends into the gray sky, cruising around the field's edge be- 
fore settling into a tree above a dense thicket. Bells attached to 
the red-tailed hawks legs jingle as it makes short flights from 
one leafless branch to another. 

Whistles and calls ring out from the handler on the 
ground, directing the bird, Crashing noises come from the 
thicket as the other man beats the brush with his stick, 

looking to scare up a rabbit or squirrel. Then suddenly, 
silently, the bird dives down into a tangle of branches 
and strikes, fixing its talons into 
a rabbit. On the ground, it tents 
it wings over the prey, a pro- 
tective process called mantling, 
and begins to feed. 


Falconry as Conservation 

Falconry, the sport of hunting small prey 
with raptors, has been practiced for thousands 

of years. It’s technically hunting, as a quarry is har- 

vested, but it's the only kind of hunting where man uses a wild 
animal to hunt another wild animal. While some hunters use 
dogs to help them find prey, falconers are the ones locating the 
prey and facilitating the kill for the bird. 
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“For me, it’s as close to being a participant in nature as you 
can be. Falconry gives us this opportunity to go out there and 
watch a natural predator do what they do naturally, and be that 
close to it. Were interacting with our birds, we're trying to di- 
rect them, but ultimately, they’re just doing what they're born 
to do, and were just sitting there watching it,” said falconer 
Isaac Nichols. 

What some might not realize is that falconry is also 
wildlife conservation. Statistics show that many raptors don’t 
survive their first year in the wild. Falconers capture wild 
raptors in their first year of life in the fall, train and hunt with 
them through the winter, and then usually release them back 
into the wild in the spring, The Virginia falconry season is 
October 1 - March 31. Those months that a bird is used for 
falconry aren't just about the sport—they also give that young 
raptor a much better chance at survival in the wild once it’s 
released. 

“It doesn't matter what size it is, that bird’s chances of 
survival increase if it gets through the first year of its life? 
said Gene Stevans, president of the Virginia Falconers Asso- 
ciation, “It doesn’t have a lot of experience, so it can freeze or 
starve to death or be killed by predators like foxes, possums, 
or raccoons. Although it’s a business relationship between the 
raptor and falconer, we offer a safer opportunity to help that 
bird become a better hunter, gain experience, and get through 
its first hard winter. When we send it back into the wild in the 
spring, it has a year of experience under its belt.” 

It is possible to keep a bird, or “inter-mew’” it, for multiple 
seasons for various reasons, but most falconers appreciate the 
conservation aspect of the release. “A lot of us enjoy the aspect 
of giving back to the species,” said Nichols. “We like to see 
them have a greater chance of going on and surviving and add- 
ing to the population.” Indeed, falconers played a role in the 
revitalization of the peregrine falcon population in Virginia. 

While most falconers trap native, wild raptors to help 


Left: A juvenile red-tailed hawk takes to the sky to hunt for prey after release from its keeper. 
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Courtesy of Gene Stevans 


A falconer with a juvenile red-tailed hawk and a fellow 
falconer setting out for a hunting session. 


Marchetti/DWR 


them through their first year, falconers can also Soup ie 
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purchase domestically bred birds, including birds The handler prepares to remove the hood from his bird before release. 


not native to North America. 

What species of raptor a falconer uses depends 
on their personal preference and on the game that’s available to 
them. If a falconer has permission to hunt on properties with 
healthy populations of squirrels and rabbits, they might choose 
to hunt with a red-tailed hawk, Cooper's hawk, or goshawk. A 
falconer in a region with sparrows, pigeons, doves, or ducks 
might choose to fly a kestrel, sharp-shinned hawk, Cooper's 
hawk, merlin falcon, or peregrine falcon. 


Dedication Needed 

There are currently 98 licensed falconers in Virginia. It’s a 
sport tightly regulated by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS) and the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources 
(DWR), with Apprentice, General, and Master Falconer levels 
of permitting. Apprentice falconers must be over the age of 12 
and are required to complete a two-year apprenticeship with 
a Master or General Falconer. In that time, the Master Falconer 
teaches about the husbandry and training of raptors held for 
falconry, relevant wildlife laws and regulations, and what spe- 
cies of raptor is appropriate. 

Before a permit is approved, a DWR representative in- 
spects the aspiring falconer’s equipment and housing for the 
bird (called a mews). DWR regulations are quite specific about 
adequate housing, equipment, and care, and falconers must 
file forms to report on the take, transfer, and loss of birds. In 
addition, the apprentice applicant must answer 80% of ques- 
tions correctly on a supervised, 105-question exam, complete 
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a hunter education course, and hold a valid Virginia hunting 
license. 

Once an Apprentice Falconer has completed two years 
of apprenticeship with General or Master Falconer, they may 
apply to be a General Falconer with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from their mentor. To progress from General to Master 
Falconer requires practicing falconry at the General level for at 
least five years. 

It’s not a sport to be undertaken lightly, as it demands 
significant investment of time and effort daily in the care and 
training of the bird. Raptors flown by falconers aren't pets. In 
fact, if a falconer is absent from their bird, they're required to 
have another permitted falconer feed the bird. “The bird has 
to hunt; it has to be able to survive on its own,’ said Stevans. 
“Tt doesn’t mean you can go out hunting just every Saturday. 

It might not be convenient for you, but that bird has to go out 
four or five days a week to hone its skills because eventually it 
has to survive on its own. It's hard to describe that to people.” 

“You have to find the time to give the birds their due at- 
tention,’ said Nichols. “Being a part of nature is a big responsi- 
bility, and nature goes on without you. If that bird isn’t hunting 
like it would in the wild, then bad things happen to it. We all 
feel that responsibility to do that. It all comes down to time 
and effort. You can't put a bird in a closet like a gun or fishing 


pole. It’s a living creature that needs care and time. That's the 
biggest obstacle to overcome for falconers.” 

The other requirement for a falconer is a willingness to 
accept the challenges of an outdoor activity and the stark 
reality that falconry is hunting. “I had a 16-year-old who had 
read The Other Side of the Mountain and he couldn't wait to 
get out hunting. I finally took him out, and the first thorn bush 
smacked him in the face and he realized, this sport is not for 
me, said Stevans. “You have to understand that when you hunt 
or fish, something's going to die. Some people don’t under 
stand that and they don’t want to be part of that cycle of life.” 


Gene Stevans readies his juvenile red-tailed hawk for 
release. 


Multiple Rewards 
While falconers have a strong appreciation and 
affection for their birds, they understand that there 
is no emotional bond on the bird’s end. A raptor 
doesn't see the falconer as anything but a source of 
food. “There is no bond that happens. We are the 
dogs; it’s our responsibility to find the game,” said 
Stevans. During the training of a bird, the goal is 
to build trust and have the bird identify the human 
as a reliable food source, whether it’s providing 
meat in the mews or beating the bushes to find 
prey while hunting. 

Falconers carry pieces of meat with them and 
hold them in their gloves to encourage the bird 
to return to their glove if a hunt isn’t successful. 


A handler releases his juvenil 


If they aren't successful hunting, the birds return to the glove 
only because they know there will be food there. Every time 

a falconer releases the bird to hunt, there is a chance that bird 
may not return. It is a choice the bird makes on its own, and so 
if a bird considers its chances of finding prey are better in the 
wild, he will fly away. 

Falconers transport their birds in compact, closed boxes 
called giant hoods, but they also use a close-fitting leather 
hood on the birds’ heads to block their vision until they’re 
ready to hunt. “A bird is like a child; if it can’t see, then it 
doesn't know to be afraid of something. When you hood your 
bird, it calms the bird down,’ said Stevans. 

The bird also wears leather anklets called 
bewits with bells attached to them so that 
the falconer can track the bird’s location. 
Attached to the anklets are jesses, short 
straps that the falconer holds in his hand or 
glove to anchor the bird. A falconer can also 
attach a longer leash to the jesses, used to 


“We offer a safer opportunity 
to help that bird become a 
better hunter, gain experience, 


and get through ity first hard 


winter.” — Gene Stevans 
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Meghan Marcherti/DWR 


Meghan Marchetti/DWR 
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A bird wears leather anklets called bewits and also has 
bells attached to it. Jesses are attached to the anklets. 
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tie and handle the birds. This equipment is usually 
made of leather because it will degrade and fall off 
if the bird accidentally returns to the wild while 
hunting and wearing it. Some falconers use GPS 
and telemetry equipment to enable them to track 
the bird. 

Most falconers wear a glove for the bird to perch 
on to protect themselves from the sharp talons and give 
the bird a surface to grip, but some smaller birds such as 
kestrels can land and perch without a glove. 

Falconers keep a close eye on their bird’s weight 
both to monitor their health and to know when the bird 
is ready to hunt, weighing them daily on a digital scale. 
They aim to have a bird fit and healthy, but also quite 
hungry when they’re planning to hunt. In the training 
process, falconers get to know each bird’s ideal hunting 
weight to the gram. In addition, they can read the bird’s 
temperament and know when increased aggression indi- 
cates hunger and an urge to hunt. 

When a bird is successful and downs prey in the 
field, the falconer assists in killing the prey, then allows 
the bird to eat. Usually the falconer will pull portions + 
of the prey away and save them for future meals in the : SS See 
mews. Nothing is more satisfying to a falconer than seeing their bird mant 

That moment when a raptor mantles over its prey over its prey. 
provides the falconer with numerous rewards—the sat- 
isfaction knowing they’ve helped a wild creature survive, 
the culmination of their hard work and training, and the thrill 
of seeing nature's life cycle up close. “What really drew me to Learn More About Falconry 
falconry had to do with admiration for the bird and its ability * DWR regulations: virginiawildlife.gov/forms-download/ 
to survive,” said Stevans. “They're fascinating.” PERM/falconry.pdf 
« Virginia Falconer’s Association: vafalconers.com/ 


Meghan Marchetti/DWR 
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Molly Kirk is the DWR Creative Content Manager. 
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Northern Goshawk -Red-Shouldered Hawk 


Virginia Native Raptor Species 

Permitted falconers can possess and hunt with any of these native Virginia raptor 
species below except: bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus), peregrine falcon 
(Falco peregrinus), and short-eared owl (Asio flammeus). Master Falconers are 
allowed to possess and hunt with a golden eagle if they are approved by DWR 
and capture a golden eagle in a livestock or wildlife depredation area during the 
time the depredation area and associated depredation permit or depredation 
control order are in effect. Four passage (first-year) peregrine falcons can be 
captured and used for falconry in Virginia by Master or General Falconers who 
obtain a special permit. 


Hawks - Accipitriformes 

Red-tailed hawk (Buteo jamaicensis) 
Red-shouldered hawk (Buteo lineatus) 
Broad-winged hawk (Buteo platypterus) 
Cooper's hawk (Accipiter cooperii) 
Sharp-shinned hawk (Accipiter striatus) 
Northern goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) 
Osprey (Pandion haliaetus) 

Northern harrier (Circus cyaneus) 


Eagles - Accipitriformes 
Bald eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus) 
Golden eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) 


Falcons - Falconiformes 

American kestrel (Falco sparverius) 
Merlin (Falco columbarius) 
Peregrine faicon (Falco peregrinus) 


Owls - Strigiformes 

Great-horned owl (Bubo virginianus) 
Eastern screech owl (Megascops asio} 
Short-eared owl (Asio flammeus) 
Long-eared owl (Asio otus) 

Northern saw-whet owl (Aegolius acadicus) 
Barn ow! (Tyto alba) 

Barred owl {Strix varia) 


All photos on this page, Shutterstock 
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By Ken Perrotte 


Imost a half of a century has passed since an 

Alexandria, Virginia, schoolteacher named 

Jim Crumley began percolating an idea based 

on his belief hunters needed more camouflage 
options than military surplus clothing. His first set of Trebark 
camouflaged clothing, sold in 1980, launched an industry, one 
that today embraces dozens of companies, including outdoor 
retailing behemoths Realtree and Mossy Oak. 

Crumley was a teacher and later an administrator at T.C. 
Williams High School in Alexandria, the school famous for 
inspiring the 2000 film “Remember the Titans.” An avid bow- 
hunter, he hunted frequently at Marine Corps Base Quantico 
and spent many weekends guiding Eastern Shore goose and 
deer hunts. At the time, most hunters utilized military camou- 
flage in the field. 

He asked a friend, a Marine Corps sergeant at Quantico 
with a shared interest in turkey hunting, why the military 
didn’t make camouflage that was browner and grayer instead 
of patterns that had so much green in them. The sergeant 
explained that Armed Forces camo patterns were predicated 
on where the military thought it might have to fight overseas, 
not the woods of the United States. The seed for Trebark was 
planted. 

“Since 1972, the idea for a Trebark-type camouflage had 
been on my mind, Crumley said. “It’s the kind of thing where 
just about everybody has said, “Why doesn’t someone invent 
something?’ And then the next day, you get a catalog and 
somebody already has,’ Crumley said. “And you say, ‘Doggone 
it! I was thinking about doing that? 

“Every year, I'd get the Cabela’s catalog, looking to see if 
someone had invented it. They didn’t” Crumley said. 

His first experiment was dying gray clothes brown, then 
drawing patterns on them with markers to mimic the patterns 
of tree bark. Crumley began researching how to transfer art to 
fabric. In 1978, there was no such thing as computer-generated 
artwork or patterns. Everything was done from artwork, the 
designs transferred to fabric by a repeat roller process. 
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His first suit of camouflaged garments was produced at 
the same time he was rejected for an inaugural doctoral pro- 
gram at George Mason University in 1979, one of 15,000-plus 
applicants for just 25 slots. 

“We got the first 10 yards printed and created a two-piece 
suit so I could do photography work. I still have a photo of me 
in that two-piece suit. I used it in the first advertisement in 
Bowhunter magazine,’ Crumley said. 

Orders arrived. Crumley took the magazine to Dr. Bob 
Harper, his boss at T.C. Williams. “I told him, ‘I think !'m 
going to retire from the school system: I had been selling out 
of the back of my pickup truck, mostly, for about a year. After 
that ad ran in 1980, it sealed the deal. 

“He said, “Well, it’s not the way I hoped things were going 
to work out... but if you get to the point you need investors, I 


would love to be involved?” Crumley recalled. 
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Jim Crumiey poses with his new camouflage pattern for 


hunters. 


A year later, after Crumley took Trebark to his first SHOT 
(Shooting, Hunting and Outdoor Trade) Show. Orders rolled 
in, including a large purchase from outdoor retailing giant 
Cabela's. Crumley needed capital, fast. 

“Dr. Harper was my first investor. We eventually doubled 
his money,’ Crumley said with a big smile, before noting he 
eventually bought out all of the original investors. 


A Strong Run 
For the next five years, it was either military surplus camo or 
Trebark for hunters. 

“We didn’t realize the impact we were making,’ Cruimley 
said. “Bill Jordan came along next with Realtree in 1986. That 
solidified that something was going on with hunter-specific pat- 
terns. The next year, Toxey [Haas] came out with Mossy Oak? 

He married his wife Sherry, a past Virginia Department 
of Wildlife Resources (DWR) Board Chairwoman as well 
as a past member of the National Wild Turkey Federation's 
national board, in 1985, They relocated to Roanoke where 
Crumley found more affordable warehouse space for Trebark. 
They bought a house and added a retail store called Trebark 
Outfitters to the warehouse operation. 


One of the earliest versions of a Trebark camo jacket. 


Roanoke was home until 1990 when Crumley’s banker 
told him of a real estate opportunity, a 200-acre-plus expanse 
of gorgeous property in Botetourt. It happened to be adjacent 
to Westvaco paper company land Crumley had hunted for 
years. A day later, he bought it. 

“From 1990 to 1991, this was our weekend getaway, a 
45-minute drive from Roanoke,” Crumley said. “After a year of 
that, it was, “You know what? This is what we've always wanted. 
Your own piece of dirt. A house where you are hunting. You 
don't have to drive anywhere if you don't want to.” 

They sold the house in Roanoke and upgraded the log 
home already on the Botetourt property. They have since added 
180 acres, including an old farmhouse along a creek. That 
dwelling is a guesthouse for friends and a rental property, often 
catering to anglers fishing the James River. 

By the late 1980s, the camo market was on a moon-shot 
trajectory, backed with intense advertising, new television 
shows, and hunting DVDs. In 2000, Crumley decided his 20- 
year run as an independent camouflage impresario—indeed, 
the innovator who launched the market—was long enough. He 
sold Trebark to Mossy Oak, staying connected to the business 
until 2010. 

For the next five years, he ran a gun dipping business, a 
process that adds camouflage patterns to firearms. 


A Slice of Virginia Paradise 

Springtime offers beautiful hunting opportunities. Colors 
erupt as nature wondrously awakens from winter dormancy. 
Few places rival, for instance, springtime Texas when wild- 
flowers carpet the landscape unless, of course, you consider 
Virginia's splendor of redbuds and dogwoods. 

Redbuds were in their vibrant glory as I left Interstate 81 
and began the peaceful climb into the mountains, heading 
toward Crumley’s home, nestled near a ridgetop off a mean- 
dering gravel road. 

The plan was to hang out, enjoy a meal, and catch up. We 
might even try to find a cooperative wild turkey or two in the 
early morning. 

The kitchen smells were incredible, especially as the oven 
door was opened and the room filled with the aroma of freshly 
baked muffins, baked with delicate redbud flowers. Reserved 
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for next morning’s breakfast, they were delicious warmed and 
buttered. 

Cooking is a passion for both Jim and Sherry. “I’m typically 
in charge of the meats and she is in charge of the accoutre- 
ments,” he said. Venison, turkey, bear, and squirrel are regular 
proteins on the menu. A substantial garden augments the wild 
game. 

“We do a lot of squirrels,’ Crumley said. “I love September 
squirrel hunting. I think weve mastered—and even improved 
on—some of the squirrel recipes that my grandmother and 
mother did” 

Crumley ages his major cuts of venison in a refrigerator 
converted for that purpose. He also grinds the meat from wild 
turkey thighs, using it like ground venison and relishing it in 
burgers. 

Bountiful, healthy wildlife only exists where there is 
quality habitat. The Botetourt property is an ongoing proj- 
ect. Crumley and his John Deere tractor are best friends and 
coworkers after shaping the habitat for three decades. Quality 
Deer Management Association's principles largely drove many 
early land management decisions. Buck-to-doe ratios were 
“way out of kilter? Crumley said. 

The property was “bowhunting only” for the first five 
years until Sherry, who preferred a rifle, decided to hunt. Deer 
herd and turkey populations have remained healthy and stable 
under his watch. Quail and grouse are also loving the land- 
scape, in addition to a burgeoning population of black bears. 

Crumley tries to annually plant a variety of trees, usually 
ones that will provide nuts or other nutritious food for wildlife. 
He usually plants a small area to attract doves and isn’t afraid 
to experiment with new wildlife plantings. He recalls planting 
chufa for turkeys one year, counting about 60 birds dining 
happily in the single plot. The next year, he planted five plots. 
Bears found those, deciding they, too, loved chufa. They ate the 
entire crop. He hasn't planted chufa since. 

Promoting “natural stuff,’ as he calls it, like blackberries, 
pawpaws and persimmons, is a priority. Critters share the 
crops with the Crumleys. “We'll bag them up, freeze them and 
eat them year-round,’ he said. 

“When you read up on pawpaws, they have to be good for 
you. It is a hugely efficient fruit, and it is one of the few Native 
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American fruits, Crumley said. They freeze pawpaws whole 
with the skin on, which protects the flesh from freezer burn. 
Those treats get added to breads and even ice cream. 


Today—Hanging Around 

The Crumley’s home features a spacious great room, loaded 
with trophy animals, all taken with bow and arrow throughout 
North America. He was particularly fond of bowhunting elk. 
Those western elk trips, though, are in the rearview mirror. 
“That's age-related,” he shared. 

Florida turkey hunting trips and winter goose hunts on 
the Eastern Shore remain on the docket. And when it comes to 
deer hunting, Crumley says, “I don’t enjoy anything more than 
deer hunting at home, waiting for that first morning of bow 
season,’ he said. 


©Ken Perrotte 


cooks fried fish. 


@©Ken Perrotte 


Today, like many accomplished, seasoned hunters, Crum- 
ley is into selective, limited pursuits related to his primary 
passions. For example, he and Pat Harrison, a Covington, 
Virginia, hunting pal, decided they would turkey hunt together 
last spring under unique rules of engagement. Each could only 
use homemade calls crafted from slate and a box tortoise shell. 

“The birds did what they do to us” he confided—meaning 
they didn’t cooperate. 

On the business side, he and Sherry still maintain some 
commercial real estate properties in Roanoke. “Life is mostly 
about our friends around here in Botetourt, our family, and 
getting the property ready for the next hunting seasons?’ 
Crumley said, adding that they recently placed much of the 
property in a conservation easement, primarily to ensure it is 
perpetually maintained for wildlife. 

“So, now it’s just hanging around in Botetourt County on 
the James River,’ Crumley said. “That's mostly how I spend my 
time, on the tractor trying to make things better.” 

His chainsaw also gets regular workouts. The property is 
loaded with beautiful northern ash, the tree prized for mak- 
ing baseball bats. Many, though, are standing dead, killed by 
emerald ash borers, Crumley said finding loggers willing to 


Jim Crumley and his John Deere tractor are best friends working on 
numerous habitat improvement projects around his property. 


get these trees has been difficult. Consequently, his chainsaw 
stays revved as he cuts firewood for the wood stove, which 
generates most of the home’s heat in the colder months. 

He and Sherry are active in the Botetourt Longbeards 
chapter of the NWTF and the cause of Virginia Hunters for 
the Hungry remains close to their hearts. “We're life members 
of just about every conservation organization, but don't do 
much traveling for them anymore,’ Crumley said. 


“Told Ya” 

Crumley toted his 12-gauge over/under shotgun as we walked 
a ridgetop on the property's eastern edge, enjoying a Blue 
Ridge sunrise. All gobbles we heard came from the opposing 
slope or the distant creek bottom. Figures. He said the toms 
usually fired up again around 9 a.m., so we took his souped- 
up golf cart for a leisurely tour of this mountain paradise. 

Trebark debuted more than 40 years ago. I asked Crum- 
ley if the idea of a 50-year or some other commemorative 
resurrection of Trebark held appeal. He noted that Mossy Oak 
Bottomland was Haas’ first pattern, later replaced by many 
variations. In the last two years, though, Bottomland resur- 
faced, enjoying new vigor as younger generations discover it. 

“At some point, it might happen. It has been talked about 
in meetings but no decision that I know of has been made. It'd 
be neat;’ Crumley said. “But 50 years...I don't know whether 
Pll make it that long.” 

Heading back for a final try at a turkey, we neared a hay- 
field where we spotted a bird earlier. Crumley made a couple 
yelps and, sure enough, a turkey gobbled twice. It was 8:55 
a.m. 

“Told ya,’ he said. 

Of course, though, those gobbles came from precisely 
where we began the morning, likely from a tom strutting his 
tail feathers off. Sneaking in would be tough - too tough it 
turned out. 

“Sometimes the gobblers win. I like it that way,’ Crumley 
grinned. 


Ken Perrotte is a King George County resident and the outdoors 
columnist for Fredericksburg’ Free Lance-Star newspaper. Contact 
him at: Kmunicate@ gmail.com. 
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' The Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources maintains 46 Wildlife Management Areas (WMA) totaling more 
Vi@ciniag| than 225,000 acres for a variety of outdoor recreational opportunities. To access a WMA, you'll need a DWR 
if j) Restore the Wild membership or a Virginia hunting license, freshwater fishing license, boat registration, or access 
permit. For more information on WMAs: www. virginiawildlife.gov/wma. Photo by Meghan Marchetti/DWR 
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Horsepen Lake WMAs 2,910 acres include the 18-acre Horsepen Lake and a diverse set of forested habitats mixed with numerous 
openings attractive to a wide variety of wildlife species including deer, turkeys, squirrel, dove, woodcock, rabbits, and quail as well as 
numerous furbearers. Horsepen Lake hosts largemouth bass, bluegill, redear sunfish, chain pickerel, and channel catfish. Trails are 
maintained regularly and get frequent use for hiking and nature study. The variety of forested habitats provides excellent opportunities 
to view forest birds. Facilities include a concrete boat ramp and parking lots. 


SELDOM SEEN: 


Virginia's Flying Squirrels - 


By Todd Fredericksen, Rick Reynolds/DWR, Mark Ford, and Mike Fies/DWR 


These nocturnal, 


Aliana roonents 


ave as fascinating as they are elusive. 


ost Virginians are well 
acquainted with the com- 
mon eastern gray squirrel 
(Sciurus carolinensis), and perhaps even 
the eastern fox squirrel (Sciurus niger), 
that inhabit forests, suburbs, and urban 
parks. They conspicuously go about 
their business in broad daylight, feeding 
and chasing each other about from dawn 
to dusk, then retreating to the trees fora 
daytime nap or their nighttime nests. 
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But when the sun goes down and 
these familiar squirrels are sleeping, two 
less obvious and seldom seen squirrel 
species emerge from their hiding places: 
the southern flying squirrel (Glaucomys 
volans) and the northern flying squirrel 
(Glaucomys sabrinus). 

Flying squirrels are much smaller 
than gray or fox squirrels, but unlike 
their daytime cousins, they are noc- 
turnal (active at mght). Both species of 


flying squirrels have large eyes adapted 
for gathering light in the dark and a 
unique method of locomotion—gliding 
through the air, which allows them to 
quickly move from their dens to their 
foraging areas, as well as to quickly 
escape predators. 
‘They have relatively small home 
ranges, usually less than 10 acres for \ 
an individual. In highly food- and den ' 
site-rich areas, home ranges may be as 
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Ultrasonic trill vocalizations can be used to distinguish between the rapidly calling 


northern flying squirrel (A) and the slower drawl of the southern flying squirrel 


(B) in areas where the two species overlap. 


small as 2 acres for either species, While 
both species produce alarm, social, and 
warning calls audible to humans, much 
of their communication among indi- 
viduals, mating pairs, den-mates, and 
mothers and pups occurs as a series of 
barks, trills, and whistles just out of hu- 
man hearing, around 10-15 kHz. In fact, 
the two species can be distinguished 
from each other based on their ultra- 
sonic call characteristics. 

Although both species of flying 
squirrels are similar in appearance, there 
are several conspicuous differences. 

The northern flying squirrel is notice- 
ably larger, about 1% times the size of a 
southern. Compared to another species 
you may be familiar with, the northern 
flying squirrel is slightly larger than an 
eastern chipmunk and has a longer tail. 
Southern flying squirrels are usually 
smaller than a chipmunk. If you can see 
the belly fur, the base of the hairs on the 
underside of northern flying squirrels 
are gray and the tips are white, giving 
the belly a grizzled gray and white ap- 
pearance. By contrast, the belly hairs on 
southern squirrels are solid white. 


In Virginia, the southern flying 
squirrel is much more common than the 
northern. It has a statewide distribution 
and occurs in hardwood and mixed 
pine-hardwood forests throughout all of 
Virginia. The northern flying squirrel, 
true to its name, is more com- 
mon in the northern forests of 
the United States and Canada 
and is relegated to just a few 
small islands of spruce-fir forest 
in the mountains of western 
Virginia. 

By strict definition, flying 
squirrels do not really fly (bats 
are the only mammals capable 
of true flight), but they can glide 
through the air for short stretches 
with wide extendable flaps of 
furry skin (called patagia) that 
link their front and hind legs 
on each side of the body. Like a 
blanket stretched taut, it enables 
them to soar from one tree to 
another at least as far as 150 
feet (don't try this yourself with 
a blanket at home!) and their 
wide furry tails can be used like 


a rudder to change direction in flight. 
They brake for landings by suddenly 
turning upwards and grasping the bark 
of trees with their sharp claws. 


You’re More Likely to Spot a 
Southern 

Of these two gliders, Virginians are 
much more likely to encounter the 
southern flying squirrel as it frequently 
inhabits wooded residential areas and 
often avails itself of the bounty provided by 
bird feeders. One of the authors noticed 
flying squirrels hanging from a porch 
bird feeder on a July night and then 
live-trapped and ear-tagged 10 differ- 
ent individual southern flying squirrels 
there within the span of a week! 

Habitat features shown to be im- 
portant for this species include mature 
deciduous trees, cavity trees (for nesting 
and shelter), proximity to water, acorn 
and other nut-producing (hard mast) 
trees, higher shrub layer stem density, 
and a relatively sparse forest midstory, 
perhaps allowing for better glide paths. 


Southern flying squirrels frequent wooded residen- 
tial areas and often visit bird feeders at night. 


Previous page: Under a full moon, this male northern flying squirrel pursues a female during courtship flights through the forest. This remark- 
able photograph was captured by Alex Badyaev, a winner of numerous Natural History Museum “Wildlife Photographer of the Year” awards 


for his innovative work. 
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A Study of Flying Squirrels in Virginia 


As part of a 12-year study of the northern flying squirrel in Virginia, flying squirrel litters found in March were early for this species, 
biologists from the Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources when mating typically does not occur until March. At the time of 
(DWR) had the opportunity to study both flying squirrel species — the study these March litters represented the earliest reported 
in a broad area of the southern Appalachian Mountains in west- birth dates for this species throughout its range. 

ern Virginia. Using artificial nest boxes, similar in size and shape While the results of the studies of these two species are 

to bluebird boxes, flying squirrels were trapped during the day by similar to others conducted throughout their respective ranges, 


covering the entrance hole and trapping the squirrels inside. A they add to our understanding and provide new insights into the 
hinged door provided access to the squirrels inhabiting the box, _ ecology of both species. The late litter found in October for the 
allowing biologists the opportunity to handle and take measure- northern flying squirrel and the indication of early mating are 
ments of each squirrel. two unique observations coming out of this study. 

Capturing either species of flying squirrel is a difficult task 
as the use of nest boxes is dependent upon 
many factors including availability of natural 
cavities, habitat type, and time of year. 
Because northern flying squirrels are rare to 
begin with, our capture rate was very low 
at 0.6 per 10 boxes checked. We captured 
southern flying squirrels at a higher rate, 

1.4 per 10 boxes checked, but that rate is 
low compared to other parts of the species’ 
range. This may be a result of the higher 
elevations we sampled, where southern 
flying squirrels may be less abundant than in 
optimal habitats at lower elevations. 

Southern flying squirrels used nest boxes 
more often in the summer months, which 
was the opposite of what was predicted, but 
may be due to the high elevations where 
the study was conducted. Northern flying 
squirrels showed no seasonal preference for 
nest box use. 

Southern flying squirrels had two dis- 
tinct breeding periods, one from late March 
to mid-April and another from mid-August 
to mid-September, similar to what has been 
reported in other studies. Northern flying 
squirrels typically have one litter per year 
and litters outside of spring are very rare. 
The capture of two young northern flying 
squirrels in October suggests that these 
squirrels were born in July, indicating either 
a long breeding season or a rare summer 
litter for that year. 

The average southern flying squirrel 
litter size for the winter-spring and sum- 
mer-autumn periods was 2.5 and 3.2, 
respectively, and ranged from one to five 
young, typical of litter sizes observed in oth- i 4 
er parts of the species range. Northern flying Fie 
squirrel litters averaged 2.5 young per litter, ic ’ 
typical of litter sizes observed in the south- During a flying squirrel study near Highland County, this southern flying squirrel was 
ern part of the species range. Two northern captured in a nest box and measurements of it were taken. 
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So 


Some research from the Southeast has 
shown that southern flying squirrels 
tend to avoid the ground, as evidenced 
by higher captures in traps on elevated 
platforms. Fallen logs and other woody 
debris are important cover if squirrels 
descend to the ground to forage for 


food, because they provide cover from 
predators, runways as an option for 
travel as opposed to the noisier leaf 
litter, and because decaying wood 
provides potential fungi and insect food 
sources, 

Southern flying squirrels are active 
all year (weather permitting), but they 
are most active during the fall when 
hard mast of oak, hickory, and other 
nut-producing species can be gathered 
and stored for the winter. Winter activity 
is usually lower as squirrels rely on their 
caches of nuts and acorns, particularly 
in the northern portions of their distri- 
bution or in high elevations. In fact, the 
absence of high energy, cacheable foods 
such as acorns, hickory nuts, or beech 
nuts probably limit southern flying 
squirrel populations and distribution 
more than any other ecological factor. 
Other plant matter such as soft fruits, as 
well as occasional invertebrates and even 
bird eggs and nestlings, are included in 
the diet. 

For shelter and nesting, southern 
flying squirrels will sometimes construct 
leaf nests, but prefer cavities in live trees 
or snags. Nest material inside cavities 
is usually shredded bark, moss, grass, 
or leaves about 8-10 inches deep. Bird 
houses are also used as nesting cavities. 

As cavity nesters, southern flying 
squirels are often competitors for den 
sites of the endangered red-cockaded 
woodpecker in pine forests, much to the 
dismay of biologists working to recover 
that bird species. 

While highly social at other times of 
the year, they can display some territori- 
ality during the mating and nesting sea- 
son. In the winter, however, large groups 
(>10) of southern flying squirrels may 
den together in the same cavity. Partially 
due to their communal denning habits, 
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Southern flying squirrels can sometimes be 
discovered using bird houses as den sites. 


flying squirrels frequently are plaqued 
with fleas and other parasites. 
Females typically have two lit- 
ters of pups over the late winter-early 
spring and summer-fall consisting of 
two to five pups. The young are fully 
weaned within a period of about two 
months and new females are ready to 
begin breeding at about one 
year. The life expectancy for 
these squirrels is relatively 
short (three to five years) and 
southern flying squirrels have 
a host of natural predators, 
the most important of which 
are probably owls, snakes, and 
domestic house cats. Other 
species, such as bobcats, foxes, 
coyotes, raccoons, mink, and 
weasels also take a few. 


Northerns Need Red 
Spruce 

Northern flying squirrels are 
exceedingly rare in Virginia 
and two different subspecies 
occur in just a few locations 
in the Commonweath. The 
federally endangered Carolina 
northern flying squirrel (G. s. 
coloratus) is found above 4,500 
feet in elevation, where red 
spruce and Fraser fir forests 
occur in the highest elevations 
of the southern Appalachian 
Mountains of western North 
Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 


Red spruce forests, rare in Virginia, are a favored 
habitat for the northern flying squirrel. 


and southwestern Virginia. In Virginia, 
this subspecies is restricted to the high 
country of the Mount Rogers National 
Recreation Area on the Jefferson Na- 
tional Forest. 

Another subspecies, the Virginia 
northern flying squirrel (G. s. fuscus) 
occurs in the red spruce and eastern 
hemlock forests above 3,200 feet in the 


; Allegheny Highlands of West Virginia 


and a small portion of Highland County, 


> Virginia. It was considered endangered 


from the mid-1980s until just recently 
due to limited habitat. 

Both subspecies, considered Pleisto- 
cene relicts, are a legacy of populations 
that were “trapped” following the end of 
the last Ice Age on isolated sky-islands 
that retained ecological conditions 
similar to the boreal forest of the Pacific 
Northwest, Canada, and New England 
of today. Naturally rare because of limited 
habitat, both subspecies were further 


impacted at the turn of the 20th century 
when much of the red spruce forests in 
the central and southern Appalachians 
were logged and burned. 

Fortunately, time has allowed 
portions of the landscape to heal and 
active management has encouraged red 
spruce recovery, resulting in the Virginia 
subspecies being taken off the federal 
Endangered Species list. Although con- 
sidered recovered nationally, the sub- 
species remains on the state endangered 
species list in Virginia due to a scarcity 
of habitat in our state. 

Similar to southern flying squirrels, 
northerns prefer to nest in tree and snag 
cavities. In mature red spruce forest, 
however, they often use leaf nests or 
areas where branches laden with conifer 
needles overlap forming a weatherproof 
home. Cavity dens often are lined with 
meticulousy stripped shreds of yellow 
birch bark. Unlike the southern flying 


Recovery of red spruce forests will provide 
northern flying squirrels with more habitat. 


squirrel, northern flying squirrels do 
not rely on acorns and nuts and feed 
almost exclusively on the fruiting bodies 
of mycorrhizal fungi (truffles). Spruce 
trees depend on the fungi to help their 
roots uptake nutrients and fungi depend 
on northern flying squirrels to 
disperse fungal spores—so in a 
sense, northern flying squirrels 
were active participants in 
tecovering red spruce forests! 

Since they rarely cache 
foods, they are more active 
in the winter than southern 
flying squirrels despite living 
where the temperatures are 
colder and snow often covers 
the ground all winter. Be- 
cause their habitats are colder 
with shorter growing seasons, 
northern flying squirrels usu- 
ally only produce one litter of 
pups per year. 

For the most part, north- 
ern flying squirrels and south- 
ern flying squirrels do not 
share habitat in Virginia. But 
where hardwoods, especially 
oaks, encroach into the red 
spruce forest following logging 
and burning, the two can 
overlap in their local distribu- 
tion. Southern flying squirrels 
can be antagonistic towards 
northern flying squirrels and 


Lynda Richardson{DWR. 
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exclude them from den sites. Moreover, 
southern flying squirrels often harbor a 
lungworm parasite, Strongyloides robus- 
tus, that causes them little harm but is 
lethal to northern flying squirrels if they 
pick it up from contact in shared dens. 


Conservation and Management 
Fortunately, southern flying squirrels 
currently have adequate habitat state- 
wide, and the northern flying squirrel 
has state and federal protection and is 
a species of focal concern and manage- 
ment where it occurs. 

The future of the northern flying 
squirrel looks brighter than in the past 
as Virginia's relict red spruce forest 
continues to recover, but clearly a 
changing climate could be a worrying 
factor in the years to come. The south- 
ern flying squirrel acclimates well to 
human-dominated landscapes, as long 
as there are mature trees, tree cavities, 
and mast-producing species. 

Landowners who like these night 
gliders should try to maintain or en- 
hance these habitat features. Be warned 
that they can take up residence inside 
attics and wall spaces of homes where 
they can create a nuisance with their 
noise and wood gnawing. If southern 
flying squirrels decide that they prefer 
the habitat characteristics of your attic, 
you should consult your local nuisance 
wildlife professional. 

Although seldom seen, these amaz- 
ing little squirrels occupy a unique niche 
in Virginia's wildlife communities as 
nocturnal gliding rodents. @& 


Todd Fredericksen teaches courses in Environ- 
mental Science and Biology at Ferrum College 
and Virginia Tech. 


Rick Reynolds is a Wildlife Biologist with the 
Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources. 


Mark Ford is Unit Leader of the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, Virginia Cooperative Fish and 
Wildlife Research Unit at Virginia Tech. 


Mike Fies is a Wildlife Biologist and Furbearer 
Project leader with the Virginia Department 
of Wildlife Resources. 
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‘d love to hunt, if I only had a good place to go” pality opportunities available that are commonly 
This is a common refrain, but no matter where — a 

®S3 you are in Virginia, chances are high that you're 
not more than 30 minutes nom ong of the virginia Depart- — 


be Woks he state, all of which are open to 

one of which are limited by a quota hunt. Some 
5 ¥epresented here are highly pressured, some are 
fetropolitan areas, and some have negative ie 
hobody bothered to tell these animals! 

next time youd like to hunt but have no place to 
bout these pictures. These specimens—or similar 

ill out there, just waiting to be the reward for 

and woodsmanship. That person could be you. 
etidentify the WMA location for the trail camera 
in perder to prevent crowding of the areas. 


Areas (WMAs), which make up mo re 
wildlife habitat and hunting opportui 
land owned by DWR, purchased and maintained with ha 
ing, fishing, and trapping license fees and with Wildlife Resto- 
ration Funds, and managed specifically to create and maintain 
wildlife habitat. 

“They're too crowded,’ or “there isn’t enough game” are 
common answers from others who briefly consider WMAs 
before dismissing them. DWR staff not only manage WMAs, 
but also frequently hunt on them in their off time. As such, 


n WMAs’ at youtu.be/2k05100dmAk 


y* 


Make sure to watch the video “Four Myths about 
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Eels Keep the Mystery Alive 
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Eels have baffled us for millennia, but now we know 
enough to help them survive. By Ashley Stimpson 
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The richly vegetative Sargasso Sea, an area bound by circulating ocean currents, is in the North Atlantic just south of Bermuda 
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0 one can trace the path of 
the eels,” famed conserva- 
tionist Rachel Carson once 
wrote, and for much of history that was 
literally true. The eel confounded nearly 
everyone that attempted to study it, and 
knowledge about its life cycle remained 
as slippery as the fish itself. 

Even the most fundamental ques- 
tion—where do eels come from?—took 
centuries to answer. Aristotle posited 
that eels spontaneously generated from 
the “Earth's guts.” Roman naturalist 
Pliny the Elder guessed that mature eels 
rubbed their bodies on rocks to produce 
offspring (“the scrapings come to life? 
he wrote). There were theories that eels 


began life as beetles, as sea foam, as 
morning dew, as horsetail hairs fallen 
into water. 

Many eel-related questions were 
answered in 1920, when Danish biol- 
ogist Johannes Schmidt discovered eel 
larvae in the Sargasso Sea, a lonely and 
richly vegetative patch of the North 
Atlantic, just south of Bermuda. This 
breakthrough informed the now widely 
accepted understanding of the eel’s life- 
cycle, which turned out to be almost as 
fantastic as those colorful early theories. 

More than 30 species of eels, includ- 
ing the American eel (Anguilla rostrata) 
and the European eel (Anguilla anguilla) 
are born and die in the Sargasso Sea. 


The Sargasso Sea isn’t a sea bound by 
land boundaries, but a gyre (a large sys- 
tem of circulating ocean currents) in the 
North Atlantic Ocean bounded by four 
different ocean currents. The Sargasso 
Sea's water is bright blue and remarkably 
clear. The name originated from the sar- 
gassum seaweed found there, which is 
free-floating and is habitat for a variety 
of marine species. 

Adult eels migrate to the Sargasso 
Sea to spawn. After the eggs hatch, eels 
will morph into six versions—from larva 
the size of a pine needle to a mature fish 
that can top out at 5 feet and approx- 
imately 20 pounds—and travel thou- 
sands of miles into freshwater rivers and 
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Previous page: American eels congregate in a holding tank awaiting transport to an overseas food market. ©Lynda Richardson 
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streams, where they can live for up 
to 25 years before heading back out 
to sea to spawn and die. 

And yet, no one has ever seen 
eels spawning outside of captivity; 
no one has ever seen eel eggs in the 
wild. Until 2015, despite all manner 
of modern homing devices, no one 
had successfully tracked the eel’s en- 
tire heroic migration from its home 
in freshwater to the salty currents of 
its demise. 

While much about eels remains 
a mystery, we do know one thing 
for sure: they are in serious decline. 


Six Stages and Thousands 

of Miles 

By the time an American eel reaches 
Virginia's brackish coastline, it has been 
drifting at sea on inbound currents for 
nearly a year or more and over a dis- 
tance of more than 3,000 miles. During 
its long float, it has transformed from a 


An American ee! elver 


POF 


Dam on the James River near Richmond. 


flat, tiny ribbon of larvae into what looks 
like a translucent strand of vermicelli, a 
glass eel. As the glass eel moves toward 
land it begins to gain pigmentation and 
becomes an elver, now the size of an 
earthworm. Some elvers stay in estua- 
rine waters, but others are adept travel- 
ers according to Mike Bednarski, Chief 
of Fisheries for the Virginia Department 


By the time an eel larvae has made it’s way to the Virginia coast, it has morphed into the glass eel version Of its life stage. 


“Blan Weaver/OWR 


climbs the side of Bosher’s 


of Wildlife Resources (DWR). “As 
long as they’re wet, elvers can climb 
vertical surfaces as tall as 20 feet 

or crawl along grassy banks,” said 
Bednarski. 

This determination is rather 
remarkable, given that eels, unlike 
salmon or herring, who migrate 
upstream with a distinct destination 
in mind, have “never been where 
they're heading,’ said DWR Fish 
Passage Coordinator Alan Weaver. 
In fact, eels do not seem to have a 
preference about where they end up 
at all; American eels can float any- 
where along the Atlantic coastline from 
Greenland to Guyana. Bednarski likens 
them to dandelion seeds: “they just blow 
wherever. 

When an elver reaches a suitable 
habitat, it gains a mossy color and yet 
another new moniker—a yellow eel is 
the snakelike fish that most of us think 
of when we hear the word “eel.” The eel 
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The life cycle of an eel shows the many transformations this fish goes through during its life, beginning and ending in the Sargasso Sea. 


will remain in whatever freshwater it ecology” in Virginia's rivers, according eels and fish then transport the larvae 
has chosen, concealed in mud and grass__ to Weaver. A vital part of a balanced upstream, helping mussels to disperse 
during the day and hunting at night, until food chain, eels provide meals for other _ their offspring. 
its long voyage back to the Sargasso Sea fish, birds, and mammals, and are formi- In fact, recent studies have shown 
to spawn anywhere 10 to 20 years later. dable predators themselves. Eels can also _ that the American eel is the most effec- 
For that journey, the eel makes one _ contribute to broadcasting freshwater tive host for the Eastern elliptio mussel, 
last wild transformation as its digestive mussel larvae. Since mussels can't move _a species of mussel widespread through- 
tract deteriorates and its eyes double in upstream very far they rely on fish to out the Atlantic slope. Tim Lane, 
size, providing the now-silver eel with carry their offspring upstream to prop- Southwest Virginia Mussel Recovery 
the fat reserves and heightened vision it | agate. Mussels use a variety of strategies | Coordinator with the Aquatic Wildlife 
will need for the hard swim home. to release larvae so they end up attached Conservation Center, calls these mussels 
to the gills of eels and other fish. The the “Brita filter” of rivers: “They really 


Eels in Virginia 

“Eels are potentially present in any 
Virginia river connected to the 
Atlantic Ocean or the Chesapeake 
Bay, said Bednarski. According to 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
(USFWS), eels used to make up 50 


are a keystone species, supporting 
the rest of the ecosystem from the 
bottom up.” As the eel goes, so goes 
the mussel. 

While it’s difficult to ascertain 
the population trends of eels thanks 


|x to their far-flung habitat, secretive 

percent or more of the fish in the : nature, and variable migration pat- 
Potomac River. They served as a z terns, the general consensus is that 
staple food source for Native Amer- ¢ American eels are in trouble. 
icans and European settlers, as well & The International Union for 
as George Washington and Abra- 2 Conservation of Nature placed the 
ham Lincoln's wartime armies. ~~ 7 << a|§ American eel on its Red List, argu- 

Aside from their dietary value, A pied-billed grebe catches a young eel. Eels are ing that the animal was at high risk 


“eels are an important part of the an essential link in the food chain. for extinction in the wild, largely 
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due to overfishing after a tsunami 
wiped out Japanese eels in 2011 and 
Europe placed an export ban on 
their own fishery. Other threats to 
the American eels include loss of 
habitat, water pollution, parasites, 
and changing ocean currents (a 
product of climate change). 

Closer to home, American 
eels have seen their numbers drop 
thanks to the pervasive damming 
of Eastern rivers. According to the 
Atlantic State Marine Fisheries 
Commission, in 2017, American 
eel populations were at or near 
historically low levels due to a 
combination of historical overfish- 
ing, habitat loss, food web alter- 
ations, predation, turbine mortality, 
environmental changes, toxins and 
contaminants, and disease. 


Providing Safe Passage 


While Virginia doesn't have  =—_ 


a specific eel restoration 


plan, Weaver said that the | ; 


state fish passage program 
“considers eels in most of 
what we do.” That means 
that any structure built to / 
facilitate the movement of ) 
other diadromous fish, like 
shad, herring, or sturgeon, 
must also take into account 
eel passage, as well as the 
stages of its lifecycle an eel might 
be in while passing through. 

Recently, that has meant 
pool and weir fishways installed 
on a number of dams around the 
state, based on the Chesapeake 
Bay Program Tool (created by 
The Nature Conservancy with the 
help of state, regional, and federal 
partners), which ranks the water- 
shed’s dams, the impact they have 
on fish migration, and how urgent 
the need for improvement. 

When the fishway at Bosher’s 
Dam on the James River just west 
of Richmond was opened in 1999, 


Lynda Richardson 


A fishery for eels in the Chesapeake Bay 
region has seen a decline in recent years. 


Matthias Gaffney/DWR 


DWR fisheries employees electro-shock in the fish- 
way at Chandler’s Mill Pond to survey fish using it. 
Left: An adult eel and an elver found in Rock Creek 
Park in Washington, D.C. 


Slynda Richardson 


Lynda Richardson/DWR 


When constructing fishways such as the one at Bosher’s Dam, DWR considers eel passage into the 
planning. 
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American eels had access to 137 miles 
of the James River that they had been 
excluded from since 1823. Weaver said 
that a nature-like fishway on Claiborne 
Run in Fredericksburg has also facilitat- 
ed the movement of eels up a tributary 
to the tidal Rappahannock. Most recent- 
ly, a pool and weir fishway was installed 
when Chandlers Mill Pond Dam was 
rebuilt on a tributary to Cat Point Creek 
near Montross. While alewife and blue- 
black herring will use this new passage, 
Weaver says it was “designed with young 
juvenile American eels in mind? utilizing 
a very shallow slope and slow current. In 
June 2020, Weaver was thrilled to find 
eels “skinnier than pencils” making their 
journey up the fishway. 


The new fishway at Chandler’s Mill Pond provides easy access for eels to migrate up stream. 


Whenever possible, Weaver says 
“dam removal is the best thing we can 
do” for the American eel. Eight years 
after Embrey Dam was removed from 
the Rappahannock River in Freder- 
icksburg, a study authored by the U.S. 
Geological Survey reported that the eel 
population had shown a “significant 
increase” in the headwater streams of 
Shenandoah National Park, some 100 
miles away. So far, more than 40 fish 
passage projects that benefit American 
eel migration, including dam removals 
and fishways installations, have been 
completed in the Virginia Chesapeake 
Bay watershed. 

‘These efforts complement regional 
endeavors to buoy eel populations around 


Greg Thompson/USFWS a 


Continuing efforts to breach dams and 
monitor their populations will help eels 
such as this elver thrive. 


the Chesapeake Bay watershed, Accord- 
ing to Chesapeake Progress, between 
1988 and 2019 more than 30,000 miles of 
the region's streams had been opened to 
fish passage. 

There's still a long way to go, but 
that’s good news for the American eel. 
And with more time, attention, and 
funding, hope builds that this fabled fish 
will still be around for future generations 
of anglers, admirers, and anyone who 
loves a good mystery. 


Ashley Stimpson is a freelance journalist 
based in Maryland who writes often about 
conservation, climate change, and animals in 
the Mid-Atlantic, 


5 fish in the Chesapeake Bay region, migrating downstream to the ocean to spawn. 
apeake Bay Watershed’s rivers and streams, American eels must overcome many obstacles to 
ause they can absorb oxygen through their skin and gills they can travel short distances by 


akes but they are actually fish. 
eels may seem econ in Asia and Europe they are considered a delicacy. 
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2S) How is DWR Funded and 


VIRGINIA 


DWR) How Does DWR Use Funds? 


Many people believe that the main source of Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) funding is state general 
fund tax revenues, but in fact DWR is what’s called a “special funded’ agency. The majority of DWR funding is generated 
by sales of hunting and fishing licenses, with the remainder coming from a variety of sources. DWR is the primary state 


agency charged with the management of inland fisheries, wildlife, and recreational boating, and employs approximately 
450 people full-time. 


The Department is required to employ scientific principles and procedures in the management of the Common- 
wealth’s aquatic and terrestrial wildlife. In conjunction, DWR provides educational and recreational opportunities to 
enjoy Virginia’s natural resources through hunting, fishing, boating, wildlife watching, and just getting outdoors. 


How You Can Help 


: - By purchasing hunting and fishing licenses 
Sales of hunting or access permits 


and fishing e + By becoming a member of or donating to 
licenses Funding Sources Bestorethe Wild 
- By purchasing a firearm, ammunition, or 
42% equipment for fishing, archery, or wildlife 
watching 
Federal grants - By registering and buying fuel for your boat 
and programs - By subscribing to Virginia Wildlife magazine 


Transfer of state 
28% 


revenue collected 
through watercraft 
sales and use taxes 
and sales tax on out- 
door related goods 


and t 
viper taser Boat registration Other sources, generated 


20% and titling 5% internally 5% 


Wildlife & Fisheries 


« Maintains 46 Wildlife ae 
Management Areas: 
with over 225.000 


acres of public atcess 
and more than 200 


boating access sites; | VI RG I N I A 


in more than 25,000 | 
nailes of cold- and | | Law Enforcement 


warm-water streams Enforces hunting 
and tivers fishing, and boating 

* Manages fishing and laws for resource 
boating access to protection and oublic 
more than 175,000 | aaney 


acres of lakes and 
teseryoirs 30% 


* Jdvites extensive 
clizen participation in f es 
the crafting of wildlife Planning & Finance Outreach 9% 


requiations | - Promotes boating and 
{ omot jan 
10% : 


AT%, | hunting safety to more 
| ee Wy |__| than 20,000 annually ("Human Raweoican 


Administration 1% 


Working for Wildlife 5; smciyis 


The mission statement of the Department of Wildlife Resources (DWR) reads that we seek to conserve, connect, and 


protect: Conserve and manage wildlife populations and habitat for the benefit of present and future generations. Connect 
people to Virginia's outdoors through boating, education, fishing, hunting, trapping, wildlife viewing, and other wildlife- 
related activities. Protect people and property by promoting safe outdoor experiences and managing human-wildlife 
conflicts. Here are a few of the many accomplishments of DWR staff in working toward those goals... 


DWR’s Becky Gwynn Wins Prestigious Awards 


Rebecca (Becky) Gwynn and the DWR Hampton Roads 
Seabird Conservation Initiative Team received the Wildlife 
Society’s Wildlife Management Excellence Award at the 
Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
(SEAFWA) annual meeting. In 2019, Virginia's largest sea- 
bird colony habitat was set to be displaced when the South 
Island of the Hampton Roads Bridge-Tunnel was needed 
for the tunnel’s expansion. Under the direction of Governor 
Ralph Northam, Gwynn and the DWR team had only three 
months to create an alternative nesting habitat, all before 
nesting season and during the onset of the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

With the support of DWR Executive Director Ryan 
Brown, the DWR Board, and numerous other partners, the 
DWR team was able to preserve the northernmost strong- 
hold of the royal and sandwich terns and the only seabird 
colony in Virginia that is not declining. The habitat work 
included a modification of Fort Wool (Rip Raps Island) 
and staging of additional sand-topped barges between Fort 
Wool and South Island. This effort was repeated this past 
spring, and the seabird colony is thriving. The species of 
conservation concern include the royal tern, sandwich tern, 
common tern, black skimmer, gull-billed tern, and laughing 
gull. 

Gwynn continues to work tirelessly for the construction 
of the final solution of this project, which will be a dedicated 
bird conservation island in the Hampton Roads ecosystem. 
When that is completed, it will conserve the largest and 
most productive seabird colony in the Commonwealth. 

Early in 2021, Gwynn played a leading role in the 
creation of a groundbreaking regulation that protects 
migratory birds from accidental killing, harm, and habitat 
disturbance due to industrial, commercial and construction 
projects. Now adopted by the Board of DWR, this regu- 
lation was among the first of its kind nationally, and now 
serves as a model. 


Meghan Marchetti/DWR 


DWR Executive Director, Ryan Brown, /eft, presents Becky Gwynn 
with the Wildlife Society’s Wildlife Management Excellence 
Award. 


Courtesy of Jack Mayer/Office of Governor Northam 
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Becky Gwynn, right, discusses the Fort Wool project with Virginia 


Governor Ralph Northam, center, and DWR Executive Director 
Ryan Brown, left. 


In addition to this prestigious award, Gwynn also 
received the prominent Robert McDowell Award at the 
Northeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
(NEAFWA) Annual Meeting, an award that honors career 
professionals who have made significant contributions to 
advance fish and wildlife conservation in the Northeastern 
United States and eastern Canadian Provinces. 

“Over a span of the past three decades, Becky has per- 
sonified commitment to the wildlife resources of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia and the regions beyond. In addition 
to her leadership and mentoring of wildlife professionals 
around her, Becky’s career represents a true highlight reel 
of many great conservation achievements, resulting from 
her never-ending desire to go above and beyond what the 
moment calls for to see a goal reached. Her efforts have led 
the Department of Wildlife Resources to many accomplish- 
ments that are noteworthy across the wildlife profession. 
Though not one to call attention to herself, Becky is a true 
giant of conservation and is most deserving of this recogni- 
tion,’ said Brown. 


DWR Wins SEAFWA Diversity and Inclusion 
Award for Workforce Inclusion 


DWR was chosen as the recipient of the Southeastern Asso- 
ciation of Fish and Wildlife Agencies (SEAFWA) 2021 Di- 
versity and Inclusion Award for Workforce Inclusion. DWR 
formally committed itself to increasing diversity among its 
staff and in its interactions with the public in 2019. Since 
that time, the agency has added a Chief Diversity and In- 
clusion Officer to the Director's Office, formed an Inclusive 
Excellence Panel, and recently completed its first Diversity 
and Inclusion Strategic Plan. Utilizing best practices from 
across the nation, the agency has planned community 
engagement and pipeline initiatives that promote conserva- 
tion careers to historically underrepresented populations, 
together with other recruitment and outreach efforts to the 
broader public. 

“Tt is with great pride that our agency, which had his- 
torically been noted for a lack of diversity within its ranks, 
turns a corner with this award,” said Ryan Brown, who 
became Executive Director of DWR in 2019. “Though much 
work remains to be done, we have achieved important first 
steps in reaching all Virginians, something critical to citizen 
support of the conservation of our wildlife and the recruit- 
ment of future outdoorsmen and women.” 


Lynda Richardson/DWR 


Former DWR Executive Director Recognized 


The Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies 
(SEAFWA) conferred the C. W. Watson Award upon Bob 
Duncan. The award is the highest honor bestowed by the 
Association and presented in conjunction with the Southern 
Division of the American Fisheries Society and the South- 
eastern Section of The Wildlife Society. 

Duncan retired in 2019 after 41 years with the Virginia 
Department of Wildlife Resources, the last 11 of which he 
led the agency as Executive Director. He served as the Chief 
of Wildlife for 18 years prior to becoming the agency head. 

“No individual has been more consistently and broadly 
engaged in the wildlife profession than Bob Duncan,” said- 
SEAFWA President Paul Johansen. “In addition to his 
incredible state-level leadership, Bob is one of the most ded- 
icated and collaborative individuals I’ve had the privilege to 
know and work with across diverse subjects and landscapes. 
Bob is the consummate wildlife professional, and I can’t 
think of anyone more deserving of this award.” 

“Bob Duncan is a true giant of conservation, and his 
work will benefit Virginians and our wildlife for genera- 
tions to come,” said Ryan Brown, Executive Director of the 
Department of Wildlife Resources. “He epitomizes what the 
C.W. Watson Award is all about.” 


Ask Luke 


Dear Luke, 
My wife and I have been avid readers of Virginia Wildlife 
magazine for almost 20 years and have certainly enjoyed the 
wit and wisdom of your Off the Leash column. Unfortunately, 
my wife passed away about six months ago, and my children 
are encouraging me to move to be closer to them in North 
Carolina so I won't be lonely. I like where I live right now. I do 
not mingle easily, so based on what I have gathered from your 
column, I thought a sporting dog might be a good companion. 
What would you recommend? 

Abner F., Cumberland, VA 


Dear Abner, 

First, let me say, I am deeply sorry for your loss. Sharing 
interests, such as reading my fetching thoughts, certainly can 
enhance any relationship. 

Iam truly not qualified to aid in this kind of thing, but my 
instincts tell me you would be an able candidate for a Labrador 
Retriever, a field-bred English Cocker Spaniel, or perhaps one 
of the Continental breeds, such as the Small Munsterlander. 
As far as I can tell, they are all affectionate breeds that should 
respond well to obedience training and retrieving either game 
or tennis balls. 

Writer Tom Davis authored a recent article in Sporting 
Classics magazine about a newly formed non-profit organiza- 
tion called Field to Family Dogs, which places retired hunting 
dogs from sporting lodges for adoption or fostering with folks, 
based on how well they match with each other. Rescue groups 
in Virginia for specific breeds are another option. After that, 
there are dog-friendly events or informal trials, which you 
might enjoy with your new dog, and that’s a way to meet more 
people, wherever you live. 

Keep a Leg Up, 
Luke 


Dear Luke, 

I have just bought my first new Lab puppy. Besides obedience, 
crate training, and socialization, what other things should be 
introduced into her retriever training? 


Sandra K., Kearney, NE 


Dear Sandra, 

Tt seems like you have your priorities in order. If you are plan- 
ning on upland and waterfowl hunting, I would start by build- 
ing your pup’s confidence in you. By that I mean getting her to 
believe in your verbal commands and hand signals. Building a 
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dog's confidence in your commands also builds a dog’s trust in 
your commands. In other words, if a dog trusts you and knows 
that she will be rewarded for finding what you are looking 
for—either by praise or a treat—she will work harder to do so. 

Building trust works both ways. Early on when OP Jones 
and I started hunting together, I flushed a pheasant, which he 
promptly shot, and it fell in very heavy cover. I could not see 
exactly where it landed but Jones did and “KNEW” exactly 
where it landed, so he sent me to the spot where he saw it 
go down. Unfortunately, OP Jones’ nose is not all that good 
(unless Mrs. Lucky has made one of her Italian dishes or her 
impossible coconut pies). I, on the other hand, could smell 
where that pheasant had scampered off to and headed in that 
direction. I could hear Jones fervently pleading with me to 
come back to where he thought the bird had settled. When 
I brought the bird back to his hand, he sheepishly praised 
me—profusely. 

From then on, O? Jones had faith in me. With few excep- 
tions, he knew if he sent me for a retrieve, I was coming back 
with a bird. 

Keep a Leg Up, 
Luke 


Dear Luke, 
I am thinking about getting my first puppy. When is the best 
time of year to get one? 

Hubert R., Lansing, MI 


Dear Hubert, 
If you lived in in the South, I would say now could be a 
suitable time. However, because you live in Michigan, you 
may want to consider waiting until late spring. I assume you 
will be keeping your little pal inside at first, but you will have 
to take it outside frequently in the middle of the night in 
cold, wet, and snowy weather. No fun for either of you. Your 
training time may be limited as well. Early on, positive rein- 
forcement in training is key to a dog’s well-being and schlep- 
ping around in the cold and rain is not my idea of fun for a 
youngster to start his new life. 

Keep a Leg Up, 

Luke 


Luke spent many sunrises hunting up good stories with Clarke C. Jones, 
and thankfully, left us a cache of colorful tales. You can learn more 
about Clarke and Luke at clarkecjones.com 


The American Black Duck Has 


Been a Victim of Circumstances 


A \though the dark era of market 
hunting that decimated water- 


fowl populations along the Atlantic 
coast is little more than a matter of 
record in America’s dust-covered 

book of wildlife conservation history, 
these days the fluctuation of duck 
numbers is primarily the result of 
habitat loss, avian diseases, and 
extended periods of drought influ- 
enced by a changing climate. And while 
American black duck (Anas rubripes) 
numbers have declined over 80 percent 
since the 1950s, this iconic species now 
faces additional threats, such as loss 
and degradation of habitat, particularly 
coastal salt marsh, due to urban expan- 
sion, pollution, recreational activities, 
and sea-level rise. 

For a time, waterfowl biologists 
reasoned that mallards could be a com- 
ponent in the decline, because of their 
expanded geographical range into the 
black duck’s breeding habitat; possibly 
from direct competition, but also from 
hybridization—a fairly common, natural 
occurrence in overlapping populations 
of mallards and black ducks. Biologists 
suspected, with the mallard’s range 
expansion, that cross-breeding between 
mallards and black ducks was reducing 
breeding black duck numbers. This 
hybridization theory, as related to the 
steady decrease in black duck numbers, 
has been largely discounted as of late. 

Black ducks, like all dabbling 
ducks, are susceptible to lead poisoning. 
Although the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFWS) banned the use of 
ammunition containing lead shot for 
waterfowl in 1991, reducing the prev- 
alence of lead poisoning significantly, 


dabblers scouring shallow waters in tra- 
ditional hunting marshes can still ingest 
spent pellets, along with grit and small 
pebbles, as a means of digesting food. 
The gizzard can grind up lead, which is 
absorbed by internal organs and body 
tissue, and could eventually result in 
death of the individual bird. 

The good news, with state and 
federal wildlife agencies, wildlife con- 
servation organizations, and landown- 
ers working cooperatively to improve 
breeding and winter habitat; the ban- 
ning of lead ammunition for all water- 
fowl; and the state wildlife agencies and 
the USFWS closely managing hunting 
regulations, black duck numbers have 
generally stabilized over the past 10-15 
years. 

The American black duck is the 
largest dabbling duck in Virginia, with 
mature drakes weighing more than 3% 
pounds, Rather than being black, the 
dusky duck or black mallard, as it is 
sometimes called, has dark brown body 
plumage. The head and neck are pale 
brown with characteristic, dark brown 
streaks across the eyes, as well as a dark 
brown crown. Both sexes are similar in 
appearance, though males have yellow 
bills, whereas those of the females are 


A Walk in the Woods 


Column and photo 
by Mike Roberts 


olive. Feathers in the wing speculum 
are a striking, iridescent, violet-blue 
edged with black; in flight, the 
underwing feathers are contrastingly 
white. Tipping up in shallow water 
to feed, the black duck’s red-orange, 
binomial namesake legs are often 
visible. 

Along Virginia's coastal plains, 
black ducks overwinter in saltwater 
marshes and brackish water habitats; 
inland they prefer isolated, wooded 
streams, rivers, beaver swamps, ponds, 
and lakes. In these freshwater habitats 
they forage primarily on plant material 
(aquatic grasses, tubers, seeds, berries, 
and grain in nearby agricultural fields); 
maritime zones offer them eel grass, 
snails, mussels, aquatic arthropods, 
and small crustaceans—especially 
amphipods. Twenty-four hours after a 
synchronized hatching, the precocial 
ducklings depart their down-lined, grass 
nest to follow the hen and search for 
protein-enriched insects, which they 
depend on exclusively during the first 
three weeks of their lives. 

One of my favorite, wader-clad 
“walks in the woods” is along the 
narrow, shallow sloughs of Campbell 
County's Staunton River during Janu- 
ary, where five decades ago I carried a 
shotgun rather than a camera. After all 
these years, wary flocks of black ducks 
flushing from the log jams continue to 
stir my soul! 


A lifelong naturalist and wildlife photographer, 
Mike Roberts enjoys sharing his knowledge 
with others. You can contact him at: 
return2nature@aol.com. 
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PHOMOMMES 


Column and photos 
by Lynda Richardson 


The “golden hour” produces the best light of 
the day when there are clear skies. 


P hotographers are always looking 
for the perfect light. The “golden 


hour,’ also known as the magic hour, 
occurs for approximately an hour after 
sunrise and an hour before sunset when 
the sun is low in the sky. The golden 
hour's warm, soft light is considered the 
most flattering, natural light for por- 
traits, but any subject looks beautiful 
under its spell. The sunrise or sunset 
lighting up the sky with outrageous, 
fiery pinks, reds, purples, and yellows 
can also offer opportunities for captur- 
ing powerful silhouettes—dark subjects 
against a colorful backdrop of sky. 

The golden hour is a very short win- 
dow of time to capture images, so you 
have to plan ahead for where you want 
to be and what you want to photograph 
to take full advantage of this light. You 
also have to understand that this will be 
low light photography, so a tripod and 
higher ISOs would be helpful tools. 

As the sun rises, its light becomes 
cooler (more blue) and the angle of the 
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On a sunny day, harsh shadows and bright 
highlights can become a problem. 


sun shines down to create shadows in 
areas where the light can't reach. You 
can still shoot beautiful images for about 
an hour or two after sunrise but as the 
sun creeps higher, shadows begin to 
darken, making the scene harsh with 
contrast. In this situation, when mak- 
ing an overall exposure it will be nearly 
impossible to hold detail in the shadows 
and highlights. 

For photography, sunny, mid-to-late 
morning until mid-to-late afternoon 
is when light is normally considered 
the harshest light of the day. Shadows 
and highlights are created because of 
exposure differences in those areas com- 
pared to the overall scene. When an area 
doesn't receive enough light, it becomes 
underexposed or dark, losing detail. 
When an area receives too much light, it 
becomes “hot;” an overexposed highlight 
also loses detail. These exposure differ- 
ences can sometimes be as different as 
two to three f-stops and that is where the 
problem lies. Our eyes and brains correct 


Become More Aware of Light 


overcast days! 


for exposure differences, but our cameras 
arent that sophisticated... yet. 

If you are lucky enough to have a 
bright, overcast day then you won't have 
to worry about shadows or highlights 
since the clouds have created a huge soft 
box over your scene. You should also 
notice that under these conditions colors 
seem more saturated. Harsh, direct light 
washes out color. So, with diffused light 
you can shoot all day until the sun peeks 
out from behind the clouds and those 
pesky dark shadows and bright high- 
lights reappear. 

On your journey to capture better 
images I want to challenge you to 
become more aware of light. There is 
nothing you can do about the lighting 
conditions, but being able to notice them 
is the first step to creating better photo- 
graphs. I promise that by becoming more 
dialed into available light you will be a 
better photographer. Just give it a try! 


Lynda Richardson is the art director of this 
magazine. 


D eer ribs are a favorite of mine. They're an often over- 
looked cut, yet they have some of the best texture and 
flavor of any cut on a deer. They have a depth of flavor similar 
to shanks and neck roasts, but with the added richness of thin 
layers of fat. They're definitely not pork ribs, but they’re not far 
off from beef ribs. 

Along with the heart and tenderloin, deer ribs rarely make 
it into our freezer. This is partly because they take up so much 
space in the freezer, but it’s also because there is something 
deeply satisfying about eating ribs, finished over fire, soon after 
a successful hunt. 

For this recipe I made a simple glaze with whiskey, mo- 
lasses, and soy sauce. It adds just enough sweetness and umami 
without masking the meat or the smoke. 

The key step is to braise the ribs to render off excess fat 
(too much fat and these will taste waxy when they cool down) 
and tenderize the otherwise tough meat. The added step of 
smoking these before braising them gives these an added layer 
of campfire flavor. 


Fare Game with... MASTE TER CHEF 


WADE TRUONG 


Smoked Venison Ribs with 
Whiskey-Molasses Glaze 


Prep: 10 minutes 
Cook time: 5 hours, inactive 


Deer Ribs: 

Salt and pepper 

2 bay leaves 

%, cup whiskey-molasses glaze 


Whiskey-Molasses Glaze: 

2 tbsp molasses 

2 tbsp whiskey 

1 tbsp soy sauce 

Combine in a small saucepan and bring up to medium heat, 
stir to combine. 


Method: 
Preheat the smoker to low heat, high smoke (or around 200°F). 
Season ribs with salt and pepper, and smoke for ~2 hours. 

Place ribs in a roasting pan or Dutch oven, cover with 
water, and add two bay leaves. Cover with lid or foil. Place in 
the center rack of the oven set at 375°F for around 3 hours or 
until fork-tender. 

Allow to drain and cool on a wire rack. You can refrigerate 
and finish cooking them the next day from this point, if you 
want. 

Preheat the smoker or grill to medium heat (around 
300°F), high smoke. Baste ribs with molasses-whiskey glaze 
and periodically rotate/flip the ribs over the heat, until just 
crispy on the outside and warm on the inside. The ribs are 
already fully cooked, so you're just adding smoke and texture 
to the sticky glaze. Keep glazing and caramelizing the outside 
of the ribs until they're exactly how you like them. 


Wade Truong is a lifelong Virginian, self-taught chef and hunter whose 
work has been featured in The New York Times and Garden & Gun. 
To learn more about Wade and his company, Elevated Wild, check out: 
elevatedwild.com 
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GOOD READS, 


by Beth Hester 


| The Eric STORY 
of HUNTING in AMERICA 


Purie DRAY 


The Fair Chase: The Epic Story of 
Hunting in America 

By Phillip Dray 

2018 Basic Books 

b/w photos 

basicbooks.com 


“The book's objective is to go beyond the 
present-day cultural battles regarding 
hunting, and those of gun and animal 
rights generally, to explore what hunting’s 
history has to tell us—about the country’s 
legends; its faith in manifest destiny; its 
evolving views on nature, wildlife, Native 
Americans and the concept of race; its 
love of sports and leisure; its notions of 
self-reliance and manhood—in short, 
about nothing less than the shaping of our 
national temperament.” 


-The author 


The Constitution of Virginia was 
amended in 2001 to provide: “The 
people have a right to hunt, fish, and 
harvest game, subject to such regulations 
and restrictions as the General Assembly 
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may prescribe by general law.” Hunters 


appreciate the ability to fill their freezers 


and feed their families with healthy 


protein gleaned from free-range animals 


that have lived out their lives in their 


native wilderness habitats. In 2019 alone, 


Hunters for the Hungry donated more 
than 250,000 pounds of venison to Vir- 
ginia churches and food banks. Ethical 
hunting is also a way to manage wildlife 
populations and connect in a uniquely 
intentional way with an increasingly 
shrinking natural world. 

But hunting continues to be a po- 
larizing topic. Hunters and anti-hunters 
often find themselves playing for the 
same team when it comes to land and 
wildlife conservation issues—after all, 
the “fair chase” is a code of hunting 
ethics that helped spur aspects of the 
conservation movement—yet the two 
factions frequently find themselves 
engaging in a kind of contentious cross- 
talk that benefits neither. 

Dray’s sweeping history of hunting 
in America is a non-judgmental, honest 
exploration of how hunting helped 
shape our national character, our art 
and literature, the myths we've created 
and internalized about ourselves, our 
relationship to Native Americans, and to 
wilderness and wildlife. 

When hunting became a largely 
democratized pastime in America, it 
coincided with the exploration of new 
frontiers, and it spawned a whole new 
publishing industry—sporting journals 
and periodicals. Stories that focused 
on adventure, the romance of hunting, 
and of man pitted against the forces of 
nature, proved irresistible to men and 
women alike. 

With the publication of Forest & 
Stream in 1873, the ethics surrounding 
hunting and the emphasis on good 
sportsmanship became more codified, 

and more widely disseminated, but 


there were excesses and grievances: 
market hunting, punt guns, the bird 
plumage trade, and land use arguments. 
Dray’s lively narrative details how these 
excesses and tensions ultimately led to 
the formation of organizations like the 
Audubon Society, to stricter game laws, 
the Migratory Bird Act, conservation 
legislation, and to Theodore Roosevelt’s 
designation of wildlife refuges and na- 
tional forests. 

The book is also filled with en- 
tertaining mini-profiles of some of 
the outdoors’ most interesting figures 
and the roles they played in hunting’s 
backstory: Henry William Herbert 
(a.k.a. Frank Forester), Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Daniel Boone, Buffalo Bill, 
Annie Oakley, and Thoreau. Much of 
this information will be new to even the 
most well-read hunters. 

Dray’s take on hunting is thoughtful 
and balanced. He doesn’t shy away from 
difficult subjects like the debate over 
trophy hunting and the evolution of 
hunting gear, gadgets, and practices that 
make hunting less of a fair chase. But he 
also calls out the hypocrisy of anti-hunters 
who have no problem eating shrink- 
wrapped, factory farm meat. For anyone 
who would like to engage in more 
thoughtful discussions around bunting 
and its future, this book is a great 
starting point. 


January 15-16 
Virginia Fly 
Fishing & 
Wine Festival 
vaflyfishingfestival.com 


January 21-23 
Richmond 
Fishing Expo 
richmondfishingexpo.com/ 


ui - January 28-30 
a} Virginia Beach 
Winter Wildlife Festival 
vbgov.com/government/ 
departments/parks-recreation/ 


special-events/Pages/ 
winter-wildlife-festival.aspx 


February 5 
Youth & 
Veterans 
Waterfowl Hunting Day 
virginiawildlife.gov/hunting/ 
youth/ 


February 18-21 
Great Backyard 
Bird Count 


birdcount.org/ 


March 12 
National Archery | 
in the Schools Program 

(NASP) State Tournament 
nasptournaments.org 
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ATTENTION 
VIRGINIA WILDLIFE SUBSCRIBERS! 


PEC CE ETH COCO ORO O EEE HRH EEE REET HEHE OEM EEHHEOHSHOHHHEHE HOSE SHE DHOREEH ETOH OOS 


Now you are able to access 
your Subscription online to: 
e change your address 
e renew your subscription 
® purchase a gift subscription 
@ pay your bill 


To manage your subscription go to: 
virginiawildlife.gov/subscribers 


For customer service: 
e 800-710-9369 
e customerservice@vawildlifemagazineservice.com 


MOBILE APP 
GoOutdoorsVA 


DWR’S me : 


2021/2022 
Excellence-in-Craft, High School 
& Collegiate Writing Contests 


> Google Play 


@ AppStore 
DOWNLOAD IT FREE! 


« Sync and Download Licenses 


The Virginia Outdoor Writers Associ- 
ation annually sponsors three writing 
competitions for Virginia writers, 
and for Virginia high school students 
(grades 9-12), and undergraduate 
students attending a Virginia college or 
university. Cash awards are offered for ¢ Report Your 

winning entries. Harvest 


For more info:www.vowa.org 


Deadline: June 1, 2022 


« Buy Your License on the Go 


* Report Your Harvest 


* Access Upcoming 
Events & More 
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2022 Virginia Wildlife WHEN DOES MY 
Photography Showcase SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE? 


Deadline : Look for the expiration date on your 
Monday, February v4 mailing label in the circled location 
on the sample below. 


NEW CATEGORY! 


nae JOHN SMITH 
Celebrate Virginia's PO. BOX 90778 


#VIRO002235105/8#60 


Native Plants HENRICO, VA 23228-0778 
Submissions are now RENEW TODAY!!! 
: <saltee 
being accepted online! ee 
virginiawildlife.gov/virginia-wildlife/photo-showcase-entry virginiawildlife.gov/subscribers 


Are You Due for a Tax Refund? 


If so, please consider supporting essential research and management 
of Virginia’s native birds, fishes, and nongame animals. 


If you are due a tax refund from the Commonwealth of Virginia, simply mark the 
appropriate place on this year’s tax check off on the Virginia State Income Tax form. 


To make a cash donation directly to the Nongame Program, visit the Department's 
website, or mail a check made payable to the Virginia Nongame Program. 


©Spike Knuth 


Send to: DWR Nongame Program, P.O. Box 90778, Henrico, VA 23228-0778. 


Animals such as the northern fly- 
Thank you! ing squirrel need your help! 


PICS FROM THE FI 


Congratulations to Norm Hepler of Dublin for his photograph of a black bear 
cub trying to take a selfie with a game camera. Nikon D3200 DSLR camera, Nikon 
180mm lens, ISO 2500, 1/500, f/5.6. Adorable! Thank you for sharing Norm. 


You are invited to submit up to three of your best photographs for possible publication in 
Pics from the Field. Please include contact information (email and phone number, city or 
county you live in) and send only high-resolution (minimum size, 4"x6" at 300ppi ) jpeg, 
tiff, or raw files via email attachment, WeTransfer, or Dropbox to: Lynda.richardson@dwr. 
virginia.gov. We look forward to seeing and sharing your best work! 
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Ages 1-5 


FIRST PLACE 
Joseph, age 3 


SECOND PLACE THIRD PLACE 
Joshua, age 2 


Emerson, age 5 


FIRST PLACE 


: 42. ) i¢.)) 
SECOND PLACE pO THIRD PLACE 
Alex, age 9 


Lucas, age 9 | Marcel, age 6 


Congratulations to the winners of the DWR and Green Top Sporting Goods’ annual Kids ’n Fishing Contest. The 
winning photos are those that a panel of judges decided best captured the theme of “kids enjoying fishing.” Each 
winner receives a rod and reel fishing combo and a lure and tackle assortment courtesy of aii iTee =~ Goods 


Photo Contest sponsored by Virginia Department of Wildlife Resources and Green Top GREEN TORy ea 
Sporting Goods. | , 


Join the fun in 2022! For contest rules and requirements go to: www.virginiawildlife.gov/kidsnfishing 


Virginia Department of 
virainia§| Wildlife Resources 
P.O. Box 90778 


Henrico, Virginia 23228 nn 
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